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Dream Land. 


From the pages of an English Magazine, where it appeared 
anonymously : 
Where sullen rivers weep 
Their waves into the deep, 
She sleeps a charmed sleep, 
Awake her not. 
Led by a single star 
She came from very far, 
To seck where shadows are 
Her pleasant lot. 


She left the rosy morn, ’ 

She left the fields of corn, 

For twilight cold and lorn, 
And water springs. 

Through sleep as through a veil, 

She sees the sky look pale, 

And hears the nightingale, 
That sadly sings. 


Rest, rest, a perfect rest, 

Shed over brow and breast ; 

Her face is towards the west, 
The purple land. 

She cannot see the grain 

Ripening on hill and plain ; 

She cannot see the rain 
Upon her hand. 


Rest, rest for evermore 
Upon a mossy shore, 
Rest, rest, that shall endure, 
Till time shall cease ;— 
Sleep that no pain shall wake, 
Night that no morn shall break, 
Till joy shall overtake 
Her perfect peace. 





[Translated for this Journal.) 
Musical Orthodoxy. 
From the German of Mme. Jowanna KINKEL. 
(Concluded from page 91.) 

Similar conversations, based upon the music 
which they performed together, took place be- 
tween Sohling and the two women two or three 
times a week. Ida’s quickness of understanding, 
which fast developed itself as she overcame her 
prejudices more and more, interested Sohling 
greatly. Her witty vein re-appeared, though 
somewhat chastened by her secret sorrow. But 
this was to her advantage, for her natural excita- 
bility, far too great, needed a restraint. By 
degrees with internal peace returned her bloom, 
and she was compelled to acknowledge to her- 
self that she was no longer so very miserable, 
though, with the obstinacy of girls of her age, 
‘she would never be happy again ! 

The painter, 4 woman of wide culture, had 
very soon seen that Ida had but little education 
except in music. Her questions, when they had 
been together in the picture gallery, or when 
any book of high character had fallen into her 
hands, showed how little she had read and how 
little, her mind always occupied by tones, she had 
noticed what was around her. She might pass 
a remarkable building or a statue a hundred 
times, and yet carry off no definite idea of its 
separate features in her memory. 





In a conversation with Ida, the painter has 
spoken of it as one of Sohling’s highest recom- 
mendations, that he was not a mere mechanical 
musician, adding : 

“ One learns so much from him, because he is 
not confined to mere technical methods of ex- 
plaining himself to unmusical people, as others 
are, but because through his manifold culture, a 
thousand analogies are at his command, and he 
is enabled to find, in the case of each individual, 
right point of approach to his understanding. 
For example if you knew as much about the 
ancients as he does, you would be far better able 
to place your idol Gluck in the proper light be- 
fore the musical laity. No man of culture, who 
had read Sophocles, would remain in love with 
operatic music of a low order, if you were able 
to show him a dramatic truth and force in music 
equal to that in the Greek drama.” 

At an exhibition, would the painter stand with 
delight before a capital old picture, which from 
its darkened colors seemed to Ida gloomy and 
tedious to look upon, and to which she by far 
preferred a young noble, painted in the style of 
the older Diisseldorf school. “ And yet,” said 
the painter, “ you are offended because the musi- 
cally uninformed hear Donizetti rather than 
Sebastian Bach! Here you have the spirit of 
each as he would have shown it in color!” 

A year of such intercourse was sufficient to 
awaken in Ida the liveliest desire for mental im- 
provement. She felt it her duty to give not a 
single hour more to ber profession, than was 
necessary to supply her necessities. The rest of 
her time was devoted to study. She entered 
into and breathed the atmosphere of the great 
poets of her fatherland, and with the clear in- 
sight into artistic form as displayed in language, 
grew up in her the comprehension and apprecia- 
ion of the lyrical in music, of the epic elements 
of the Symphony. Her mind opened itself to 
color and form, and as she became familiar with 
history, her fancy found new life and nourish- 
ment in old national poetry. 

By this time, Sohling began to find himself as 
much quickened and intellectually excited by 
conversation with her, and as much indebted to 
the activity of her mind for new ideas, as she 
had been formerly to his. He began to prefer 
her company to all other, although not the slight- 
est spark of passion for her had entered his heart. 
He never experienced, when with her, anything of 
that dreamy state, so favorable to love. Her 
mind was too active to allow a young man oppor- 
tunity to say to himself: “ Here art thou late at 
night with a pretty girl alone!” 

Twilight often came without notice from them, 
and instead of lamps shone the moon and stars 
into the room. The lindens in blossom out on the 
public square sent their fragrance into the room 
and the fountains plashed pleasantly below. But 
still no feeling of tenderness found place, which 
might be the bridge from heart to heart. There 
were no moments of silence, and a thousand 
topics remained untouched when they parted. 





The habit of being so much together had long 
since banished the stiff forms of north German 
society from their intercourse ; their relations to 
each other were much the same as those of two 
friends of the same sex, who have no secrets 
from each other, not even in matters of the 
heart. 

Sohling had often wondered at her sudden 
change of the conversation, when he happened to 
speak of Selvar’s family. Her emotion during 
his first visit and her refusal to add a note to his 
letter to Selvar, again recurred to his memory. 
At a later period it had occurred to him that 
possibly there might be some love affair in the 
case, but he never dreamed of the real person, 
believing, as young men generally do— even 
such as are not particularly vain — that a man 
can only be dangerous to the peace of a girl 
when in his best years, say from twenty to 
thirty. 

He had therefore spoken freely of the “old 
Count” and told anecdotes of him, which so far as 
he knew were perfectly harmless, and which yet 
tore open the hardly cicatrized wounds in his 
listener’s heart. 

On such an occasion at length, when Ida could 
no longer hide her tears, she had made the young 
man the confident of her secret. Her heart 
opened to him, like a raging volcano, and the 
current of passionate agony spread oyer the 
flowery garden picture, which Sohling had paint- 
ed to himeelf of her life and labors. 

Such love to a frosty gray-headed man was 
beyond his comprehension ; still he was interested 
in the power and truth with which she described 
her emotions, so different from anything he had 
ever heard from the women of the great city. Ida 
felt ashamed of herself the next hour for having 
thus laid bare the secret of her heart; but her 
shame was overbalanced by her secret pleasure 
at having at length found one, with whom she 
could speak freely, who also had once lived in 
Selvar’s family. She labored hard to save her 
recollections of the Count from that inevitable 
fading away, which is sure to overtake at last a 
love, which has its seat mainly in the fancy, and 
is separated from its object. 

Sohling had a similar dark point in his past 
history, and returned Ida’s confidence by relating 
it. He had been in love with a beautiful pupil 
of rank, who was endowed with a magnificent 
voice and real talent. Just returned from a 
Parisian school, the young coquette had taken 
pleasure in playing over the part with the music- 
teacher, which she in the winter hoped to perform 
at Court. The mother had no objection to the 
girl’s having a little practice in love-making with 
so harmless an individual, in order to be the bet- 
ter prepared and not seem too awkward and at a 
loss, when more serious cases should arise. 

Sohling thought himself for a long time the 
first love of a pure maiden soul ; with bitter self 
denial, he ruled his feelings in her presence, feel- 
ing the utter hopelessness of his wishes. But 
the little coquette knew well how, by her appar- 
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ent simplicity, to lead him to some new expression 
of his passion, until at length the kindness of the 
girl and the calmness of the mother really de- 
ceived him into the idea of the possibility of 
obtaining her. After he had thus been kept 
along for some months, the innocent child mar- 
ried an old miser, whose ugliness of person was 
only exceeded by his stupidity. 

Sohling was not so weak, as to cherish his 
passion ; his heart was so suddenly cooled that 
he lived on for some years, without engaging in 
any new adventure. 

The two artists now went calmly on their 
course of life together, with full assurance of 
safety in this respect; he, because he had become 
too indifferent to women to fall in love again ; she, 
because her lasting sorrow for Selvar was a 
talisman, which defended her heart as with triple 
mail. Neither of them thought to inquire, why 
an evening passed in other society, even in the 
most intellectual, seemed to them both far 
‘emptier and less enjoyable, than a quiet inter- 
view in the dwelling of the painter. If Ida was 
not present at a concert, he directed with not 
half his usual ambition ; if she waited in vain for 
him at the usual hour, she lost her composure and 
could find no rest either at her-piano-forte or 


book. 


A long cherished wish of Sohling was unex- 
pectedly fulfilled. In a small, but very refined 
city, a music director was wanted, who at the 
same time should have charge of a fine theatre, 
and conduct an excellent musical association. 
Sohling applied for the place and obtained it 
over several men of high merit. 

He hastened with the news to Ida, who turned 
pale and became of a sudden very sad and mel- 
ancholy. The painter expressed her surprise in 
words. She wished him success, at the same 
time, honestly complaining of the solitude, which 
his removal from the city would bring upon 


her. 
Sohling was ashamed of himself, that in his 


joy he had quite overlooked this. His heart was 
warm and faithful. He now felt what pain would 
necessarily accompany his farewell. “ And worst 
of all, you will miss her!” said something within 
him.as he glanced at Ida, whose eyes fell beneath 
his gaze. She had never seemed to him so love- 
able as in this quiet, retiring sorrow. His heart 
beat restlessly; he sighed and thought what a 
blind and foolish stroke of fortune it was that 
she had not rather loved him than Selvar! 

It was necessary for him to hasten his depar- 
ture, and he could give but passing moments to 
his friends. After each of these Ida’s state of 
mind was more and more an enigma to herself. 
She felt oppressed; in his society she lost the 
power of conversation, and he appeared to suffer 
from some unknown cause of melancholy. The 
last evening had come. “ Sing me once more,” 

‘said he, “one of Beethoven’s Scottish. songs. 
You know my favorite: ‘ Enchantress, fare- 
well !’” 

The look which he gave her, was something to 
Ida strange, and one from which she at the mo- 
ment shrank. The sweet melody melted her 
heart. He was indeed her friend, her brother, 
who now was to depart; he, before whom her 
stormy nature was all revealed, and who ‘had 
allowed her to look down into the depths of 
his own mild and peaceful heart. She began the 
song; but from the depths of nature came the 
fast-flowing tears, and at the passage : 





“O nur ein zirtlich Herz 
Das Liebe will brechen, 
Versteht meine Qual, dass Ich dich nicht mehr seh—”’ 


her eyes grew dark, not another tone would 
come; she suddenly ceased and turned her head 
away. ‘Heavens! is it possible,” said her heart, 
“T love him, and him alone!” 

Sohling sat for a time beside her in silence, 
then rose and gently spoke her name. She 
regained her composure, and rising looked him 
again in the face. He tried in vain to speak the 
harsh, sad word, “ farewell!” — it would not pass 
his lips. Forgetting himself entirely, he threw 
his arms about her, her head rested for a moment 
upon his breast, then followed a single kiss. She 
struggled to free herself, he held her fast, pressed 
her stormily to his bosom, and at length found 
words: “ I cannot leave thee, Ida, I am wretched, 
for I love thee, thee only, and knew it not.” 

Ida could not speak. For some moments she 
stood with his head resting upon her shoulder, 
then withdrew, and placing her hand in his, said 
all in a look. 

Sohling’s departure was necessarily deferred 
for some days; for the problem of affection which 
they had just solved gave them more topics for 
conversation, than even music in their earlier 
intercourse, and topics, which they discussed as 
unweariedly as their Christmas gifts in childhood. 
For a time, Art — yes, all the world was forgot- 
ten, until the painter reminded them that greater 
preparations were necessary for a married pair’s 
house-keeping than for that of a bachelor. For- 
tunate for them that she took this task upon 
herself, for they were just then too far above all 
the prose of life to be able to engage in details 
of business. 


Ten years had passed since Ida’s flight from 
Waldheim. Selvar’s sister had been dead some 
years, and he was very much altered in person, 
if not in his tastes. His daughter and her hus- 
band, who was a Russo-German, had been oblig- 
ed to obey the Czar’s mandate at last, and return 
to their domain. Thus Selvar, who had no female 
relative to do the honors of his house, was left 
lonely at home. He made up for the stillness, 
which now reigned in Waldheim, in part by 
frequent journeys. 

This summer he had even tired of the theatre ; 
there was no new play, no interesting “ star.” 
So he made up his mind to visit his daughter. 
Upon his journey he stopped one day to rest 
himself in a city in central Germany, which 
lay in a lonely part of the country, and, as 
the new buildings showed, was rapidly increas- 
ing. 

“Ts there a theatre here ?” he asked the land- 


lord. 
“ Not to-day,” was the answer ; “ but instead of 


a play there is a concert.” 

“T should have preferred a play,” said the 
Count, “ but I must use up the evening in some 
way. Get me a ticket.” 

Selvar, arriving rather late, had to content 
himself with a seat in the most distant part of 
the hall. Casting his eye over the programme, 
the name Sohling caught his notice. “That 
name is surely an old acquaintance,” thought he. 
“Ah, yes; I wrote him once about poor Ida. 
Well, well,” with a sigh, “I am no longer guilty 
of that sort of thing.” 

The symphony began, capitally led by Sohling. 
Among the upper classes the idea seems to pre- 





vail, that a symphony is hardly an integral part 
of aconcert; but rather a prelude to it. The 
women especially pay about as much attention to 
it as to the drums in a wild beast show. They 
however are fond of the full orchestra, inasmuch 
as it covers up the remarks they exchange with 
their neighbors, upon the style and dress of other 
auditors. Here, however, the public showed 
that it knew something more of good manners. 
At the first attempt of Selvar, who was not free 
from this mark of quality, to engage his neigh- 
bor in conversation, he received for answer but a 
courtly motion of the head, and the persons sit- 
ting before him turned round with looks of aston- 
ishment. 

Now, amid a tumult of applause, Ida advanced 
upon the stage. In spite of his eye-glass the 
Count did not recognize her. The change is 
immense which takes place in women, who early 
in life have been hindered from a natural physi- 
cal development by too excitable a tempera- 
ment, joined with an overwrought intellect. If, 
however, a period of rest and happiness comes at 
the right time, such a belated spring works 
greater wonders, than even the regular delay of 
life. 

She ran over the keys of the piano-forte light- 
ly, and as if she would join these first chords 
with what was to follow, she insensibly glided 
from them into the key of the enchanting Not- 
turno of Chopin, which she was now for the first 
time to produce before her audience. Like the 
gentle tones of bells heard from the depths of 
some submerged city, in the stillness of a roseate 
evening, so magically do those undreamed of 
melodies penetrate into the secret recesses of the 
soul. It is, as if the voices of night were revealed 
in this music, voices which seem in the solitude 
of the forest calling to us from the stars or from 
ocean’s depths. 

Still, the number is small to whom the power 
is given of exorcizing these tones. He that with 
prosaic soul can only play notes, can never solve 
the problem, and only disgusts the listener. Ida 
knew how to breath expression into her fingers, 
here to raise a tone into light, and there to leave 
one in the shade, as the picture might demand. 

In this peculiarity of touch, which revealed the 
artist’s full command of the strings, and threw a 
warm and everchanging life into the dead metal, 
Selvar first recognized her, and again the dream 
of those days came clearly before his imagination. 
He fastened his eyes upon her until the picture 
thus recalled melted into the actual features of 
the performer before him. 

The restless eye had become gentle and peace- 
ful; the sharp features and pale cheeks of the 
past now bloomed in soft and pleasing freshness. 
Her form seemed larger, for she had at last over- 
come her carelessness of mien. 

During the intermission Selvar noted the ease 
with which Ida kept up a lively conversation 
with the crowd of friends who surrounded her. 
These were not merely fops, such as are in gen- 
eral exclusively drawn to the female artist or 
singer, but people of various ages. With the 
women, too, she seemed to be upon terms of high 
respect and sympathy. She herself was full of 
life and spirit, and was evidently at ease and 
happy in the society about her. 

A new composition by Selvar called Ida out 
again at the close of the concert. It was a piece 
for female voices, with accompaniment for piano- 
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forte and solo instruments, which required 
thorough musicians. The text was exceedingly 
delicate and pretty, describing a dance of Elves 
in the moonlight upon the corollas of May 
flowers, until dispersed by the rising sun and its 
accompanying forest sounds and songs of the 
sky-lark. The neatness and beauty of the com- 
position were rivalled by the nicety of the per- 
formance. A semi-circle of rosy young girls 
with clear bell-like voices sang the parts of the 
Elves and Larks. Ida conducted the chorus 
with hardly a motion, a look suflicing, for she 
had herself, as Selvar was told by a neighbor, 
taught them. 

“ She is in her right place,” thought he, as he 
left the hall and noticed the hearty kindness in 
which the singers and their directress separated. 
He hesitated whether to approach and greet her; 
but was restrained by a singular feeling as he 
saw her radiant with joy leaning upon Sohling’s 
arm. It seemed to him written upon the faces 
of both, that each thanked the other for the 
success which had crowned their efforts, — that 
their every breath was grateful joy. 

Returned to the hotel, Selvar opened the win- 
dow and leaned out to enjoy the cool night air. 
A carriage drove up to the house opposite, and 
he thought himself, by the bright gas light, able 
to distinguish the form of Ida, as a woman has- 
tened into the door. Just then the room above 
was lighted; and certainly it was she who enter- 
ed, clad in a silk dress ot white with light blue 
stripes, with her raven locks falling down her 
cheeks. He could no longer restrain his desire 
to hear her voice once more, and sent his card 
over with the inquiry whether, at so late an 
hour, he might venture to make a short call. 
The servant returned with an invitation. 

Sohling and Ida received him with unaffected 
heartiness, though the cheeks of the latter showed 
for the moment a decided increase of color. 
Selvar felt instantly the right chord to touch; 
and by expressions of the heartiest sympathy in 
their success, concealed the feelings, which the 
contrast with his own solitary home called up. 
The conversation was soon interrupted by a pair 
of rosy-cheeked children, who appeared roguish- 
ly listening at the door, and who would pay no 
attention to the father’s command to go to 
their beds, until they had another kiss from 
mama. 

Ida rose smiling, but before she reached the 
door, the little monkeys had rushed to her in their 
night-gowns, and were climbing into her arms. 
At length reduced to silence, they gave the hand to 
the strange gentleman, asking Sohling: “Is this 
the grandpapa who is coming to see us this sum- 
mer?” At the same moment the youngest, in 
the next room, began to cry after its mother. To 
secure peace Ida was obliged to take it into her 
lap, where in a few minutes it was again fast 
aslee 

With this picture in his mind, Selvar departed. 
She belonged now toa sphere in which he had 
no longer part nor sand “ And yet,” said he, 
as he passed over the threshold, “ she once loved 
me ! 

When Sohling and Ida were again alone, she 
asked : 

“ Did it arouse no emotion in you to meet that 
man, whom I loved before you?” 

He laughed and pressed a kiss upon her fore- 
head, saying: “ Ought I not rather to thank him 
who taught you so to love? The untempered 
flame of your wild heart would have been too 
much for me, and certainly the irrational first 


love of an unripened nature could never have 
made me so happy.” 





From My Diary. No.9. 

JuNE 11.—I had occasion to-day to make some 
remarks upon musical matters at a school where 
young persons are fitting to become teachers; and 
among the several points which were touched upon, 
were these : 

The most noticeable difference between young wo- 
men well educated here and their sisters in Europe — 
speaking of those who may be ranked together in the 
degree of intellectual attainment —is the want of 
artistic culture on the part of the Americans. The 
number, of even our most carefully educated girls, 
who have ever seen good specimens of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, is very small; and I very 
rarely meet one out of the city, whose conceptions of 
the beauty of music are founded upon anything be- 
yond the psalm tune and thanksgiving anthem of the 
parish meeting house, and an occasional concert by 
some set of “Family Vocalists.” In Europe, the 
sense of the beautiful is developed by familiarity with 
galleries, fine old churches and palaces, and, espe- 
cially in Catholic cities, by the fine music of the 
church. True, these are not found everywhere, but 
it is a part of education that the young girl have op- 
portunities to spend some time in the “ great city,” 
whatever it be that is nearest. 

This difference shows itself in the writings of Eu- 
ropean and. American women, it seems to me, very 
clearly. 

From the very nature of the case, few of us can 
obtain this artistic culture, in any direction, save that 
of music. Here it is possible to do something. 
Hence I go heart and soul into any plan by which 
music shall be made a study in all schools, and espe- 
cially in those, where the future school teacher is pre- 
paring for that responsible position. True, I would 
go farther and have in every such school a few fine 
engravings from the works of great painters, a few 
specimens of sculpture and so on, if that were possi- 
ble; but for the present, we must be glad to have 
music in some manner recognized as of value. 

Now, how to make it a means of artistic culture? 
The answer is very simple. By the practise of good 
music. Good music is that which contains feeling, 
emotion, sentiment, elegantly expressed in musical 
tones. The analogy between poetry and music is 
very close. Everybody —at all events, almost all 
persons, —can arrange words so as to make them 


jingle. Witness the “ poet’s corner” in the newspa- 
pers. But is this poetry? Usually not. 


So too, their name is Legion, who can take such 
poetry, and find musical notes to it, and sell them as 
songs and tunes. But as mere jingle in words is not 
poetry, so mere rhythmical collections of notes are 
not music. The child is amused by hearing nonsen- 
sical articulate sounds strung together so as to make 
rhythm and rhyme — Motlicr Goose’s Melodies, for 
example; so he is amused by “ tooting”’ upon the 
stalk of a pumpkin leaf. As he grows older he de- 
mands something better than 

** Hickory, dickory, dock, 

The mouse ran up the clock,” 
to satisfy his poetic feeling ; and so in music his ear 
demands something more than his pumpkin trumpet. 
The sense of melody awakens, and he demands a 
tune. By and by, he finds no pleasure in jingling 
words unless they contain the divine spark, which is 
struck out of the brain and heart of the true poet. 
Just so in music. Twopenny polkas, waltzes, and 
songs only weary and disgust, and as his taste grows 
apace, volumes of such stuff are not worth so much 
to him as some choral or simple song, which sprang 
from the composer’s heart. A shelf full of yellow 
covered novels is not so much worth to him as a son- 
net or song by Milton or Shakspeare,—by any true 
poet, though his name be not among those of the 
giants. 

Let us bring out this point in another way. 

The idea of a being of higher nature than man 





taking such delight in the beauty of a child as“to 
steal him, living or dead, from his parents, is as old 
as the story of Jupiter and Ganymede. Shakspeare 
uses it in‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” It is com- 
mon enough. Now there is a certain poetic concep- 
tion of this idea, which probably his offered itself. to 
thousands of minds, in some vague, indistinct man- 
ner, but which was seized, and held for the first time 
by one, who, to the power of conception, added the 
mastery of language and the poetic art, when Goethe 
wrote his ballad the “ Erl-king.” A certain indescrib- 
able feeling of horror is therein expressed. The 
feeling is aroused at once in the mind of every poetic 
reader. A musician reads it. He feels it, and as 
his mode of conveying his sentiments is by musical 
tones, he endeavors to translate the sentiment ex- 
pressed in Goethe’s words into his language of tones. 
The attempt has been made by a multitude of com- 
posers. One succeeded— Franz Schubert. As I 
heard the once great operatic singer, Schroeder-Devri- 
ent, whose voice is now mostly gone, sing it, I fairly 


shuddered, and so did the entire audience. You 
could have heard a pin drop. Goethe’s ballad is 
Both 


poetry ; Schubert’s composition of it is music. 
express most powerfully the same poetic conception. 

An inference to be drawn from all this then is, that 
in the mere succession and combination of musical 
tones, without relation to words, we may look for 
sentiment and feeling — and indeed that sentiments 
and feelings may be so conveyed that the composer’s 
intent shall be understood at once by the hearer. 
The power of tones — of mere intonation — as a 
means of expression was illustrated first, in respect 
to articulate speech, by reading passages from Shaks- 
peare and the “ Erl-king” in German; and then 
in music by singing several melodies to the syllable 
la, calling upon the auditors to decide upon the senti- 
ment. expressed. The result justified the remarks 
upon this topic, by a correspondent of Dwight’s Jour- 
nal (F. H.) a few years since. 

But, it is said, granting all you would claim in 
regard to good music, of what practical use would jt 
be to us who are fitting to become teachers, and 
whose only object in music is ‘to acquire so much 
knowledge as will enable us to teach simple songs 
and tunes to children? I nfay ask in return of what 
use is it to you to spend time in studying the art of 
reading Shakspeare and Milton? Why pursue studies 
in all directions, far beyond what most of you will 
ever be called upon to teach? You answer that the 
more you know of natural philosophy, the higher 
your attainments in mathematics, history, polite liter- 
ature, in science and letters generally, the better 
you will be fitted to teach the elements of them all. 
In this you are right. I say, too, that it would be no 
more absurd for you to spend your whole course 
upon the a, b, c’s of reading, arithmetic, history, 
geography, grammar, and so on, than for you to do 
the same thing in music. The mere reading of simple 
tunes should be as easy to nine-tenths of the scholars 
of any school such as this, and in as short a space of 
time, as the reading of words of one or two syllables 
to the classes of a children’s school. Any common 
psalm tune, in any key, ought to offer no difficulty by 
the third or fourth week, provided thirty minutes a 
day were devoted to practise. I am speaking merely 
of reading music — how to write down tunes in vari- 
ous keys, and all the whys and wherefores thereto 
belonging, with the entire theory of notation — all 
this is a different affair. I should not begin with a 
child, whom I would teach to read, by some seventy- 
five or a hundred lessons in the rules of grammar and 
rhetoric. I would have him learn his letters. This 
is a, and that is b; and a, b, spell ab. Nothing, yet 
awhile, about nouns and pronouns, and verbs and ar- 
ticles. The child must fix in his memory the forms 
of the letters and a few other things, and then all 
that is needed is practise. ‘The singer learns some 
half a dozen things about the staff, the cleffs, the 
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length of notes, and scales, &c., and then all he wants 
is practise. This idea of mystifying the matter until 
the pupil is discouraged and gives up learning to sing 
in despair, is one which is fatal to all progress. All 
that the singer wants is to feel what tones the notes 
represent and to learn then to express them. Let 
him learn to read simple music, and all the theory 
will be explainable to him afterward, in a very few 
lessons, 

The old way of learning a strange language was 
to put the pupil into the grammar and keep him 
there. Take a boy from the Latin Grammar School 
in Boston and he will repeat you the whole of An- 
drew's and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar — but what 
does he know about Latin? A boy who has been in 
a German Gymnasium six months can use what he 
knows, and ask for something to eat and drink and 
wherewithal to wear in Latin. 

What I want to see is something practical in the 
musical instruction in schools — to see all who have 
musical powers beyond the Mother Goose’s Melodies 
of music, really making the divine art a means of 
artistic culture —a means of developing an innate 
sense of the beautiful. 


June 15.—So strong an impression is seldom 
made upon my fancy by songs, as was done by some, 
which I heard in a private circle last winter — songs 
composed with no view to publication — mere at- 
tempts by a young lady to express in tones, in the 
simplest manner, her conceptions of the sentiments of 
certain stanzas in Dwight’s Journal and other publi- 
cations, which had touched her feelings with peculiar 
force. In this they seemed to me remarkably suc- 
cessful, and strains from them haunted me for weeks. I 
joined others in urging their publication ; for, although 
they very probably might prove “ caviare to the 
general,” we could but think that many may find 
them appealing to their feelings as they did to ours, 

Six of them lie before me neatly engraved in a 
single book: “ Spring Night,” text, a translation by 
J. 8. Dwight; “The World goes up, and the World 
goes down,”’ text by Charles Kingsley ; ‘‘ Oh, heavy, 
heavy day,” text by W. W. Story ; “ Love took me 
softly by the hand,” text by W. R. Cassells ; “ Cra- 
dle Hymn,” Latin words, with translation by Cole- 
ridge ; and “ Good night, my heart,” text by W. W. 
Caldwell. 

The music is by a sister of that noble young wo- 
man, Miss Bruce, to whose memory some paragraphs 
of this ‘ Diary” were devoted a few weeks since. 

I know not what the professed critic will say to 
them ; but they possess a delicate, touching beauty, 
which I am sure will appeal to certain friends, who 
will read this paragraph, as it has done to me. 


The Virtuosi of the Piano Forte. 


(From the London Musical World, June 5.) 


There is an evident and we believe insuperable 
antagonism between the modern style of pianoforte- 
playing, inculeated by the so-called “ virtuosi ” (who 
might be more appropriately denominated “ viziosi’’), 
and that which still enjoys the very modest title of 
“legitimate.” The difference between the two is so 
marked that no one can possibly over-look it. It is 





the difference between the Ambigu-Comique and the. 


Theatre-Francais, the Zrovatore and Don Giovanni, 
Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Thackeray, Mr Hicks and Mr. 
Macready. It is the difference between tragedy and 
melodrama, common sense and bombast, poetry and 
rhodomontade. The question, however, is, can the two 
ve reconciled ¢ Can the professor of the one style 
either stoop or raise himself to the level of the other ? 
In one respect we think not. We are quite sure that 
Mr. Disraeli is utterly incapable of writing a book 
like The Newcomes, and that Mr. Hicks could never 
have made even a tolerable Hamlet; but we are 
almost as certain that Mr. Macready, if inclined to 
amuse himself that way, could out-Hicks Hicks ; 
while that Mr. Thackeray, when in the vein, can beat 
Mr. Disraeli on his own ground, is triumphantly shown 
in his Codlingsby, which we have always regarded as 
the literary masterpiece of the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 





The same argument applies to the opposite schools 
of pianoforte-playing. The works of the fantasia- 
mongers are by no means impracticable to the fingers 
(the mind having nothing to say in the matter) of a 
pianist well “up ” in the compositions of the classi- 
cal masters. But vice versa does not follow, as a 
matter of course. There have been numberless 
proofs to the contrary. 

“ Cette musique paive””—exclaimed M. ——t, fum- 
bling over a prelude of Mendelssohn’s—* cette mu- 
sique naive, apres tout, n’est pas trop facile. Fich- 
tre!” ke from his heart, and very soon 
suiting the action to the word, abandoned the prelude 
together with the intention of astonishing the English 
public after the special manner of “ virtuosi” gener- 
ally. He returned to his fantasias, and commended 
“cette musique naive” to the prince of darkness. 
M. ——d de r, avery fire-eater among “ virtuosi,” 
being invited to a musical party at the house of a 
distinguished amateur, since deceased, was assigned, 
for his share in the programme, one of the sonatas of 
Dussek.* Nevertheless, having labored hard for 
more than a week, he gave it up in despair. ‘“ This 
is not piano-forte music” (‘“ Celle-ci n’est pas écrite 

ur le piano”’), he insisted: and, shutting up the 

k, was speedily lost in arpeggios, chromatic 
scales ascending and descending, showers of octaves, 
and crossing of hands, thumbing the while some un- 
happy opera-tune, which had to make itself heard 
amidst all this smothering, smashing, and belaboring.t 
© Voila un morceau véritablement écrit pour piano !” 
—said the virtuoso, after a last sweep from one ex- 
tremity of the key-board to the other, with both 
hands in contrary directions. The “ distinguished 
amateur,” however, was of a different opinion. He 
resided in Queen’s square, and preferred Bach’s per- 
ruque to M. Liszt’s chevelure t—the head-dress of mod- 
ern virtuosity, the first duty of which is to ape the 
highly gifted man from the least healthy part of 
whose idiosyncracy it sprang. The “ distinguished ” 
amateur would not hear of anything being substituted 
for Dussek’s sonata ; and Sterndale Bennett, or some 
other non-virtuoso, played it at sight. 

There are those, however, among the “ virtuosi ” 
who are more capable, if not more willing to play 
legitimate music as it should be played. Somebody 
asked Herr Castle—a devoted worshipper of Staudig] 
the singer—whether Staudigl could speak Italian. 
“T don’t know, exactly ’”’—replied Herr Castle— 
“but he could if he would.” So the “ virtuosi,” to 
whom we are now alluding, “could” if they 
“would.” But, alas! they won’t. When they come 
across real music they are puzzled how to handle it. 
To bestow any amount of study upon it would be to 
step from a pedestal of their own imagining down to 
the standing point of their (presumed) inferiors. 
At first, it appears so easy, that they feel inclined to 
spread out the close harmonies into vaporous arpeg- 
gios, to double the passages in the bass, and to intro- 
duce subjects of their own—one for each thamb— 
with an eye (or rather a thum)) to richness and vari- 
ety. A genuine “ virtuoso” (a “lion” proper) can- 
not (or will not) understand twenty-four bars of 
pianoforte music in which the entire key-board has 
not been once or twice galloped over. The “ jeu 
serré’’—where all the fingers are constantly employed 
(as in the fugues of Bach)—is as unwelcome to them 
as “ terre a terre”’ dancing to the choregraph whose 
vocation is to cut capers half-way between floor and 
ceiling. They cannot (or will not) keep their fingers 
quiet. To “ virtuosi”’ repose is nauseous—unless it 
be the repose indispensable to a winded acrobat. 
Thus they do injustice to their own executive powers 
and to the music set before them—by obtruading the 
former and caricaturing the latter. 

A remarkable instance in illustration of the point 
in hand occurred the other night, when a “ virtuoso” 
of the first water had to do with a concerto of Mozart. 
We do not mean Sig. Andreoli, but a “ virtuoso ” of 
such water that it is unnecessary to designate him by 
name. A “lion” in the most leonine sense of the 
term, he treated the concerto of Mozart just as the 
monarch of the forest, hungry and truculent, is in the 
habit of treating the unlucky beast that falls to his 
He seized it, shook it, worried it, tore it in 


-——t 8 





prey. 
pieces, and then devoured it, limb by limb. Long 
intervals of roaring diversified his repast. These 


roarings were “cadenzas.” After having swallowed 
as much of the concerto as extended to the point 
d’orgue of the first movement, his appetite being in 
some measure assuaged, the lion roared vociferously, 
and so long, that many adverse to Mr. Owen Jones’ 





* Op. 61. The Elegy on the death of Prince Ferdinand. 

+ The drawing-room window was open. Mr. Thackeray was 
most likely passing near the house. At any rate, not long af- 
ter, we read the famous description of ‘Such a getting up- 
stairs," with variations. 

t Let it not be supposed that we include Friar Liszt among 
the * virtuosi” proper. Heaven forbid we should hold him in 
such light esteem. 





idea of acoustics, admitted that, at all events, a 
“lion” could be heard from the “ recess” in St. 
James’s Hall. Having thus roared, our “ lion’s”’ ap- 
petite revived, and he ate up the slow movement as if 
it had been the wing of a partridge. (Never did 
slow movement so suddenly vanish.) Still ravenous, 
however, he pounced upon the finale—which having 
stripped to the queue (“‘coda’’), he re-roared, as before. 
The queue was then disposed of, and nothing left of 
the concerto. 

We remember, many years past, we used to go to 
Exeter Change, to see the lions fed, watching the 
movements of those noble and voracious quadrupeds 
and listening to their rear with rapt attention. All 
our early impressions were revived on the present oc- 
casion ; and we made a solemn vow to attend when- 
ever and wherever the same “lion ” should be adver- 
tised to devour another concerto. (He—the same 
‘lion ”—is to feed upon Weber’s Concertstiick on 
onint: in the Hanover-square. Rooms.—Printer’s 

evil.) 

On the other hand this lion,” like Standigl the 
singer, “could” speak Italian “if he would”—in 
other words, “ roar you like any sucking-dove.” But 
it goes against the grain with him; and we are sorry 
for it, since he is no ordinary “ lion.” 





A Mass by Rossini. 
(From Le Guide Musical.) 


About three years ago, Castil-Blaze was present at 
a rehearsal of the Donna del lago at the Italian Opera, 
Paris. On hearing the first few bars, of the quartet 
in A flat, “‘ Crudele sospetto” (C, A, E) he perceived 
that the melody was perfectly adapted to the “ Qui 
tollis peccata mundi” of the ‘ Gloria ;” this discovery, 
which was the effect of chance, caused him to reflect, 
and, the next day, he set about the task of producing, 
with various pieces from the operas of the same com- 


poser, an entire mass, subsequently called Rossini’s 


Mass. 

A few months afterwards the score was completed, 
and, one fine spring day in the year 1849, a man 
remarkable for his corpulency, and advanced in age, 
suddenly accosted Castil-Blaze, and tapping him on 
the shoulder, said :— 

“ Halloa! old boy, you are pelting along at a fine 
rate, upon my word!” 

“Ah! is it you, Signor maestro illustrissimo? Excuse 
me, I am half blind.”” 

“ Give me your arm and ket us air our hundred and 
forty springs in the midst of these speculators of the 
Opera ; but, that we may be unobserved, and not taken 
for two professional stock-brokers, let us walk adagio, 
and talk sotto voce. Well, tell me—you are always 
doing something or other—what are you doing now ¢” 

“ What am I doing ?—Oh ! you want to flatter me, 
maestro! Tam doing nothing, but lam doing something 
better, perhaps ; for I am doing quite the contrary ; I 
am undoing, transfiguring, transplanting, transferring, 
trans 
He was about to continue, when the crowd of stock- 
brokers became so compact as to drive them from the 
Boulevard du Gand to the Kue Lepelletier. 

From the beginning of this conversation you have, 
no doubt, divined, gentle reader, that the interlocutor 
of Castil-Blaze was no other than the illustrious author 
of Guillaume Tell. 

“ You want to know what I am doing ?” resumed the 
great musical arranger. 

“ Yes, I do?” 

Well, I am writing, or, rather, I haye just written 

” 





“ Go on—what ?” 

“ A mass by Rossini.” 

“ Always caustic and facetious! Will you never 
change ?” 

“ Do not fancy, maestro, that my task was an easy 
one! ‘Try it yourself. It is rather difficult even to 
parody an air, although it is allowable to twist and 
turn a piacere the new words you are arranging to any 
given music. But to adapt the immutable words of 
the mass to melodies which have to be preserved in all 
their purity ; to maintain a perfect accordance of feel- 
ing, colouring and expression between the seattered 
materials you collect, and to maintain this accordance 
to snch an extent as to make people belicve these 
transplanted compositions were written for the words 
to which they are wedded, ic opus, hic labor est. It 
was thus that Gluck arranged his French operas, 
But no matter. Ihave surmounted this difficulty, and 
my your mass is terminated.” 

“Upon my honoar, my dear fellow, you are an ex- 
traordinary man !” 

There they were, the one (Rossini) addressing his 
questions in Latin, and the other (Castil-Blaze) reply- 
ing in Italian. 

“ Let us hear,” said the first, “ By what did you 
manage to represent the ‘ Credo’—‘ Credg in unum 
Deum, ete. ?” ” 
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“¢ Ecco ridente in cielo 

“ You have treated it, at any rate, as a chorus.” 

“« Of course, was not that its original form in Aure- 
liano in Palmira?” 

“ Bravo ! excellent ! I never fancied I had composed 
so majestic and well accentuated a ‘Credo.’ And the 
‘ Kyrie? ” 

“«Santo Imen,’ the religious chorus from Otello.” 

“*« Christe eleison ? ” 

“ The canon quintet from Mosé.” 

“The Incarnatus ? ” 

“ Ninetta’s prayer.” 

“ The ‘ Crucifixus ?’” 

“ The‘ Cheeur des Tenébres’ from Mose.” 

“Let us go from the solemn and sad to the gay. 
How have you managed with the ‘ Cum sancto spiritu, 
et vitam venturi seculi?’ It is there that composers 
introduce their fugues, full of vivacity and sometimes, 
of brilliant folly.” 

“T availed myself of the animated stretti of the 
quintets from La Cenerentola and the finale of Semira- 
mide.” 

“ Well done.” 

“ Allow me to submit to you the manuscript of your 
mass.” 

“No, I will see it when it is engraved. It is really 
an astonishing feat successfully accomplished. I will 
answer for its success ; perhaps you still wanted this 
triumph.” 

The conversation had become so animated that 
Castil-Blaze, without observing it, had passed from the 
sotto voce to the mezzo forte, from the mezzo forte to the 


Sorte piano, and from the forte piano to the fortissimo, so 


that all the farniente, all the “lions” and the loungers 
on the Bouelvard du Gand had gathered round them, 
and were saying to each other, “ What is the matter ?” 

“ They are two fellows who have been done for on 
the Bourse, and are singing their De Profundis ! ” re- 
plied one. 

“ They are two shareholders of M. Mires,” replied 
a second. 

“ The one is a thief and the other a madman,” re- 
plied a third, “ who have just been seized under the 
peristyle of the Opéra and are about to be conveyed to 
Charenton and the Conciergerie respectively.” 

“They are—they are—they are—etc.” 

In fact, I do not know what might not have been 
asserted, had not one of the two pedestrians—the one 
who fears public meetings and railroads—harangued 
the crowd, which kept increasing. 

“ Signori Francesi,” he said, “do not put a wrong 
interpretation on our conduct. The State is not in 
danger ; make yourselves easy on that score. As for 
me, I am that stupid musician who cannot do anything 
more. Iam no longer any one. But this venerable 
patriarch is Castil-Blaze ; respect him! He is my 
second father ; it is he who translated me into French, 
into Provencal, into Latin, and inducted me into the 
possession of a new empire. This is not all. The 
villain now wants to take me to Paradise. I am not 
mach frightened at this, for I presume he is in no hurry 
to set out himself.* Make way, therefore, and let him 
pass, and if, in return for your kindness you get noth- 
ing from me, you will, perhaps, deign to accept from 
him a Mass by Rossini !” 

Since this meeting, and in spite of all the obstacles 
raised against it, Rossini’s Mass has been brilliantly 
successful among musicians. The score has every- 
where had a large sale, and some choral societies have 
executed it. I am well aware that some sticklers for 
all matters of art relating to sacred music, have blamed 
the author for having dared to undertake and carry out 
such a piece of eccentricity, or rather such a wonder- 
ful feat. But are they gratified in so doing? Formy 
part, I think they are not. 


* Castil-Blaze died at Paris, December 11th, 1857. 


Music Abrowd. 


London. 

Hsr Masesty’s THeatre. — Mozart’s Nozze di 
Figaro was produced May 29, with Malle. Piccolomini 
as Susanna, not well up to the mark, according to the 
critics. Mile. Titiens, as the Countess Almaviva, 
was pronounced “not very far off perfection ” and to 
“have it in her power to reach that goal.” Belletti 
was masterly, of course, in Non piu andrai and all 
Figaro’s music. Sig. Belart was Don Basilio, and 
the subordinate parts were carefully done. Our old 
friend, Sig. Arditi, conducted. After repetitions of 
Figaro, and re-repetition of the Huquenots, Verdi's 
Luisa Miller was to be presented for the first time in 
England: Piccolomini, Alboni, Beneventano, Giug- 
lini, &c., in the principal parts. 














Royat Iranian Opera. — Grisi has sung and 
acted Lucrexia Borgia in a manner “worthy of her 
best days.” The Gennaro was not Mario, but Sig. 
Neri-Baraldi. Ronconi made his first appearance for 
the season as Duke Alfonso. He is reported to have 
sung more out of tune than ever, but his masterly 
acting disarmed criticism. Nantier Didiée was admi- 
rable as Maffeo Orsini. The Londoners have enjoyed 
that exquisite treat vouchsafed to us one memorable 
Saturday afternoon, in the Boston Theatre, with a 
handful of audience — namely, the hearing Mario 
warble through the delicious tenor melodies of Rossi- 
ni’s “ Barber.” Bosio, Ronconi, Tagliatico, and 
Zelger took the other parts. 

New Puitnarmonic.—The fourth concert, and 
last but one, was less like a Philharmonic concert, 
old or new, than any of its predecessors. Instead of 
one symphony we had none. In revenge, however, 
there was the ottet for wind instruments, capitally 
performed by Messrs. Barret and Crozier (oboes), 
Lazarus and Maycock (clarionets), Hausser and An- 
derson (bassoons), C. Harper and Standen (horns) — 
one of Mozart’s least elaborate but most genuine 
compositions. 

The first part of the concert was wholly engrossed 
by Mozart; and a nobler specimen of dramatic or- 
chestral preludes could hardly have been presented 
than the overture to Jdomeneo, which was executed by 
the band (diminished by some 30?) under Dr. Wylde, 
with point and vigor. The first part terminated as 
strangely as it began auspiciously. The finest of 
all Mozart’s piano-forte concertos, and one of the 
finest ever composed, was allotted to Herr Rubin- 
stein, who executed the solo part in such a manner 
as to surprise the initiated and to bewilder the laity. 
Herr Rubinstein attacked the concerto much in the 
same manner, “ mutatis mutandis,” as the furious 
Pélissier, in the Crimean war, may have rushed with 
his hosts upon that devoted Malakoff of which he 
is now the titular Duke. The Concerto of Mozart 
was the Malakoff of Marshal Rubinstein, and his 
furious hosts were his ten fingers—ten “ divisions ” 
as irresistible in their strength as in their impetuosity. 
Herr Rubinstein rushed at the concerto, and “ took ” 
it even quicker than the French general took the 
Muscovite stronghold. Possibly Herr Rubinstein, 
being Russian born, and considering the task he had 
in hand was that of overwhelming a foe, rather than 
of caressing a friend, was determined to profit by the 
example of the Crimean campaign. In the course 
of capturing the concerto, moreover, Herr Rubin- 
stein, doubtless to perplex and deceive the enemy, 
let off a series of fierce canonades in the form of 
“ eadenzas,” which were wholly irrelevant, both to 
the concerto and the capture thereof. Had Mozart 
been alive to hear these ‘“ cadenzas’’ he would 
n’importe. 

The rest of the first part consisted of vocal music, 
sung by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Messent, and Herr 
Pischek. 

In the second part there were some more vocal 
pieces, by the first and last named singers, among 
which may be mentioned especially a melodious and 
expressive air, “For spirits when they please,” from 
Dr. Wylde’s Paradise Lost, given with the utmost 
feeling and correctness by Miss Louisa Pyne. There 
was also a very long and very dreary violoncello 
concertina by Kummer, the prolixity of which even 
the admirable execution, fine quality of tone, and 
thoroughly legitimate style, of Mr. Horatio Chipp 
could not conceal. Moreover, Herr Rubinstein ap- 
peared a second time, and performed a prelude and 
fugue of his own composition, the chief object of 
which appeared to us to prove that John Sebastian 
Bach’s idea of fugue was much more severe (and 
much more musical) than that of Herr Rubinstein. 

This decidedly original, but scarcely more than 
semi-interesting, concert terminated with Beethoven’s 
overture to Prometheus, to listen to which, after the 
prelude and fague just mentioned, was like issuing 
forth into the open air and beholding the sun in the 
heavens after a week’s detention in the black hole of 
Calcutta.—Musical World. 

AmaTEvR Musica Socrety.—The last concert 
of the season was given on Monday evening, at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, to a very large and fashion- 
able audience. The programme was as follows : 

Symphony, No. 11; Haydn. 

Song, ‘* Adelaide.” Mr. E. Gordon Cleather; Beethoven, 

Selection (Les Huguenots), solos for oboe and cornet-i- 
piston, Mr. A. Pollock and Mr. H. E. Tatham; Meyerbeer. 

Lied, “ Griiner Frdahling Kehr’ein,” Mr. E. Gordon Cleather ; 
H. Esser. 

Concerto, in G minor, pianoforte, Angelina ; Mendelssohn. 

Recit, ‘ Fier Teatro di Morte,” aria, * Ritorno alle ritorte,” 
Miss Palmer; Handel. 

Overture (Don Giovanni) ; Mozart. 

Song, ‘‘ The Three Fishers,”’ Miss Palmer; Hullah. 

Overture (Der Freischiitz); Weber. 








The symphony was excellently played, clearly 
showing that the music of Haydn is that which is 
best suited to the amateur orchestra. vile 

The star of the evening was the far-famed pianist, 
Angelina, who, in her performance of Mendelssohn’s 
concerto, proved her right to be styled somethin 
more than “ Queen of Amateurs.” It was, indeed, 
a very fine reading of the work, showing that mind 
as well as fingers had been employed in its study. 

Cwartes Hatie’s Recirats.—The second took 
ower on Wednesday afternoon (the 27th ult.) at M. 

allé’s residence, and the rooms were just as incon- 
veniently crowded as at the first. The programme 
was again one of the highest interest, commencing, as 
as before, with an early sonata of Beethoven—the 
second in op. 2, dedicated to Haydn at a time when 
the young and vigorous giant was already restive 
under the prim conservatism of his master, the great- 
est of musical tories. This sonata (in A major) is 
much too seldom heard. All the movements were 
finely executed by M. Hallé—the scherzo, especially, 
being one of the neatest and most sparkling perform- 
ances we can calf to mind. Not less eminent] suc- 
cessful was Bach’s very interesting Partita in G, 
which followed. M. Hallé has studied the works of 
this great master profoundly, and always interprets 
him in the right spirit. Haydn’s delicious little 
sonata in E minor was a rare treat, and the more 
welcome since it has never before been publicly given 
in our time. The great and poetical Op. 109 of 
Beethoven cannot be played too often. New beauties 
reveal themselves at each new hearing. 

Nos. 11, 14, and 18 from M. Stephen Heller’s 
Nuits Blanches, the second of Mendelssohn’s caprices, 
Op. 33 (dedicated to M. Klingemann), the nocturne 
in F minor, and the Berceuse, of Chopin, were the 
last things in the programme. Mendelssohn’s Ca- 
price, a graceful and exquisite composition, we prefer 
a little slower. The pieces of Heller and Chopin 
were rendered to perfection. ‘The amateurs of classi- 
cal piano-forte music (and classical piano-forte play- 
ing) will be pleased to know that M. Halle has 
announced a series of chamber-concerts in Willis’s 
Rooms, assisted by Herr Joachim, M. Sainton, and 
Signor Piatti—Musical World. 

Cuamper Concerts, &c.— This is the height of 
the London musical season, and there seems to be no 
limit to the number and vuriety of soirées of classical 
piano and quartet concerts. Besides those of M. 
Hallé, of Mme. Szarvady, and of Miss Goddard, of 
which we have eopied notices in full, there is “' Ella’s 
“Musical Union,” M. Aguilar’s Matinée, Mdlle. 
Speyer’s “ Piano Recital,” &c., whose doings in one 
week are summed up hy the Atheneum as follows : 

In the world of more minute (not necessarily lesser) music, 
the number of entertainments leaves no choice for the chroni- 
cler save enumeration. with a passing word or two on matters 
of special interest.— Signor Biletta’s Matinée, yesterday week, 
was principally devoted to his own compositions. There were 
many interesting things at the first Matinée of Miss Dolby and 
Mr. Sloper:—a fine song, ‘‘ Dolee corde,”? by Mozart, which 
was unfamiliar to us,—and an elegant romance ‘‘ Broken Vows,’ 
by M. Berger, to both of which the lady did full justice. 
Amongst other musie, Mr. Sloper gave two new compositions 
of his own, of which we may speak elgewhere, and (what was 
no less welcome to us) three of the highly-finished ‘‘ character- 
istic studies ” of his master—Professor Moscheles. We are sat- 
isfied that the excellent intellectual music of this writer will 
revive in popularity. The other artists who appeared were M. 
Sainton, Signor Piatti and Mr. Santley. To name this young 
singer, is already equivalent to speaking of rapid progress and 
merited success. At Mr. Blagrove’s third Quartet Concert it 
was interesting to hear the Quartet in A minor by Herr David, 
of Leipsic,—the work, obviously, of a man of sense and of sci- 
ence, if not one of those creations of fancy and spirit to which 
we can return again and again. Some of Mr. Blagrove’s own 
studies, too, were a novelty which we were glad to meet,—and 
not less so his clever pupil, Mr. Isaac, who takes the second 
violin in his quartet, and plays with discretion as well as feel- 


ing. 

"Nor is this by any means all the note-worthy music of the 
week. There has been Herr Pauer’s Second Soirée, at which 
Herr Joachim (who is wanted everywhere) assisted him, and 
Miss Kemble (another rising, b real, artist) joined Madame 
Pauer in the vocal music,—a ting of the Réunion des Arts, 
—another concert of the Vocal Association; and a Soirée by 
Miss B. Corfield, who comes out as pupil of Prof. Bennett. 
As such, we are pretty sure to hear more of her. 


Vocat AssociaTion.—The fourth Concert took 
place May 21. Joachim played Bach’s Chaconne, 
with Mendelssohn’s piano accompaniment played by 
Mr. Benedict ; Herr Pischek sang airs by Mozart and 
Schumann ; Mme. Liza Haynes sang the romance 
and prayer from Ofello ; Miss Susan Goddard (pupil 
of Benedict) played Mendelssohn’s Sonata in B flat, 
with Mr. Chipp, violoncellist; and the Vocal Asso- 
ciation, with the “Orpheus Glee Union,” sang sev- 
eral part-songs, a motet by Hauptmann, and Maren- 
zio’s madrigal: “Fair May Queen.” Mr. Best 
played on the grand organ Bach’s Prelude and Grand 
Fugue in G. 
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Crrystat Parace Concerts.—The second pro- 
gramme was as follows : 


Part I.—Overture (Leonora) Beethoven. Aria ‘‘ Quando 
Miro,” Miss Dolby ; Mozart. Song ** Mad Tom,” Mr. Weiss ; 
Purcell. Solofor Flute, Mr. Svensden ; Boehm. Aria ‘* Casta 
Diva,” Miss Louisa Pyne ; Bellini. Aria ** Dalla sua pace,” 
Mr. Sims Reeves ; Mozart. March Hongroise: Berlioz. 

Part I1.—Overture (Der Freyschutz); Weber. Part Song 
‘* Ave Maria ,”° H. Smart. Duet “ Serbami ognor,’’ Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Miss Dolby ; Rossini. Song for four voices ‘‘ To 
May Morning ;” H. Leslie. Aria ‘Oh, ’tis a glorious sight,” 
Mr. Sims Reeves; Weber Glee ‘The Cloud-capt Towers ;” 
Stevens. ‘ Rule Britannia,’ Mr, Leslie’s Choir; Arne. Bal- 
lad ** The Tyibute of a Tear,” Mr. Weiss ; Loder. Bacchana- 
lian Chorus from *‘ Immanuel;” H. Leslie. Conductor, Mr. 
A. Manns. 


Herr Mortiaqus, the classical violinist and com- 
poser, has given a concert with the following pro- 
gramme: 


Part I.—Overture (La Clemenza di Tito ;) Mozart. Recita- 
tive and Air (Crociato in Egitto), Miss Lascelles ; Meyerbeer. 
Violin Concerto, oe. 88, Herr Molique ; Spohr. Recitative 
and Air, “0 voi dell’ Erebo,”’ Mr. Santley ; Handel. Recita- 
tive and Air (Faust), Madame Rudersdorff ; Spohr., Pianoforte 
Concerto (MS., first time of performance), Mdlle. Anna Mo- 
lique ; Molique. 

Part I1.—Concert Overture (MS., first time of performance) 
Molique. Recitative and Air (Idomeneo), Miss Kemble ; Mo- 
zart. Concerto for the Concertina, Sig. Regondi ; Molique. 
Bolero, Mad Rudersdorff; Randegger. Duet (Torquato 
Tasso), Miss Kemble and Mr. Santley ; Donizetti. Fandango 
for the Violin, Herr Molique. Overture (Prometheus) ; Beet- 
hoven. 

Conductors of the Orchestra, Herr Moliqueand Herr Manns. 








(From the Neiderrheinische Musik Zeitung.) 


Corocne.—The 36th Niederrheinisches Musical 
Festival was celebrated with great splendor in Whit- 
sun week, on the 23d, 24th and 25th of May, under 
the direction of Ferdinand Hiller. The various 
works were more imposingly and admirably success- 
ful, on account of the number and excellence of the 
members of the choruses and orchestra (amounting 
to 682 persons) than they had ever been on any pre: 
vious occasion, a result in a great measure attributa- 
ble to the place in which the Festival was held, and 








which affords a depth and breadth for the arrange- 
ment of the artists, such as is to be met with nowhere 
else, besides leaving nothing to be desired in an 
acoustical point of view. All present were, more- 
over, unanimous in the opinion that it would be 
impossible to find such a deows anywhere else ; in 
fact, it worked so steadily and with such magnificent 
power in Hiller’s ‘Saul, Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis 
Nacht, and, more especially, in the “Credo” from 
J.S. Bach’s High Mass in B minor, that the entire 





audience was seized with a feeling of delight and 
astonishment, particularly when the sopranos took 
up the theme and soared into the regions of the two- 
lined f sharp, g, and a. The choruses, therefore, 
obtained the loudest and most protracted applause. 
The next place is due to the orchestra, for its mag- 
nificent performance of Beethoven’s Sinfonia Eroica, 
every movement of which was received with tumul- 
tuous applause; nay, persons were not wanting who 
declared that the execution of the symphony was the 
most perfect musical treat of all the three evenings. 

The solo singers, Friialein Krall (soprano), from 
Dresden ; Friwein Jenny Meyer (mezzo-soprano), 
from Berlin ; Herr Schneider (tenor), from Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine ; Herr Stepan (bass), from Mannheim ; 
and Herr Abiger (bass), from the Stadttheater, Co- 
logne, were, on the whole, satisfactory, and, in cer- 
tain points, very deserving of applause, but in no 
wise distinguished for virtuosity or European celeb- 
rity. 





Pants.—Germany has ceased to retain M. Roger, the cele- 
brated tenor, who returned to the native fields of his artistic 
triumphs last week, and re-app 1 on Wednesday at the 
Grand-Opera in his original part of John of Leyden. The re- 
ception of this favorite artist after his successes in classic Ger- 
many was warmed by the two-fold motives of congratulation 
and welcome. Madile, Artot, (pupil of Mad. Viardot,) the new 
representative of Fides, produced a very satisfactory impres- 
sion. 

The Théatre-Francais will shortly close, that the building in 
which that establishment abides may be restored. 

A new opera, it is said, by M. Limnander, will be produced 
at the Opéra-Comique on the Ist of August, and the new tenor 
M. Montaubry, is to make his dcbut therein. 

At the Théatre-Lyrique there has been a revival of * Gasti- 
belza,’’ an Opera by M. Aimé Maillart, originally produced ten 
years ago, for the opening of the National Opera, under the 
management of Adolphe Adam, and M Mirecour. The prin- 
cipal parts were sung by Madlle. Borghese and M. Michot. Sa- 
bina, the heroine, was originally cast to Madlle Chérie Cou- 
rand, now Madame Adolphe Adam. The ** Noces de Figaro” 
will continue its run on alternate nights with ‘* Gastibelza ; ” 
and so great has been its success, that the director, M. Car- 
valho, has decided to prolong the season a month. 
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Music In THIS NuMBER. — We commence 
this week a couple of extracts from Mendels- 
sohn’s Lauda Sion, an extended composition to 
the Latin words of one of the old Roman Cath- 
olic hymns. From the eight pieces of which the 
work consists, we have selected No. 3, Soprano 
Solo and Chorus, and No. 4, Quartet. The latter 
will appear next week. The Solo and Chorus 
should pass directly into the Quartet, whose key 
is prepared by the modulation of the last bars of 
the accompaniment; if it is sung separately, it 
should end before the unison passage of tenors 
and basses. The Quartet will be found complete 
in itself. 





Church Music. 

The old question, what is the best use to be 
made of music as an element in public worship, still 
comes back upon us. We have several times endea- 
vored to convey our ideas, and have given hints 
which we thought practical. If there is truth in 
them, they will bear repeating; and we will en- 
deavor briefly to re-state them now. We limit 
the problem, for the present, to the prevailing 
so-called Congregational modes of worship, leav- 
ing aside those forms and “services” of music 
which are dictated by the peculiar creed and dis- 
cipline of sects. 

The present evil lies in the overwhelming de- 
luge of stale, soulless and unprofitable psalmody ; 
in the perpetual multiplication of mere psalm- 
tunes, a multiplication yielding no new fruit, no 
live additions to our stock of sacred song, but 
only everlasting variations, purely mechanical, 
upon one short form, whose capabilities were long 
ago exhausted. The cause lies in the two de- 
mands, for simplicity and for novelty. Now we 
believe in an immense reduction and thinning 
out, instead of the further multiplication, of these 
monstrous and absurd crops of weeds. We think 
a few plain old tunes, or chorals, of the most 
solid, time-tried and familiar, such as all, or nearly 
all may learn to sing, to be far more edifying 
than this perpetual striving after variety and 
novelty, and never finding it. Three things seem 
to us to include what is really practicable and 
really desirable for music in most of our worship- 
ping assemblies. 

1. As the simplest thing, and the foundation 
of the whole, and as a direct act of religious 
utterance through music in which all may take 
part, we would have in every service at least one 
plain Choral, — simple, grand, time-hallowed, 
familiar, sung in unison or harmony by all of the 
congregation who can sing. These should be 
few; since repetition hete is no monotony; a 
worshipping assembly joins in “Old Hundred,” 
with the same ever new interest and fervor, that 
a social circle breaks up with the joining hands 
and “ Auld Lang Syne.” Musical novelty or 
variety is not the object here; but the renewal 
of an inspiring and time-hallowed custom. Hence 
we have said that a dozen good old tunes are bet- 
ter than books-full of new psalmody ; not meaning 
to condemn all the new things in this shape, of 
course ; but simply to suggest that an essential 
charm and virtue of this branch of religious 
music resides in the very fact that the tunes sung 
are few, familiar, oft-repeated, and fraught with 





venerable associations. The older these chorals 
the better ; for then the sound thereof links the 
present with the earliest centuries of Christianity, 
and inspires a feeling of the identity and oneness 
of Humanity throughout all the stages of its de- 
velopment in history. In the simplicity and 
grandeur of the thing would consist its ever- 
renewed novelty. 

2. Music of a more artistic quality, designed to 
influence our hearts and minds, to meet and 
sympathize with our holier aspirations and emo- 
tions, and conspire with our good thoughts as 
Nature’s beauty and sublimity conspire with 
them; music in which the unskilled many cannot 
take part, as a direct and outward act, but in 
which competent persons minister to deep and 
real wants of all. First, under this head, comes 
singing by a small trained choir, of artists — ar- 
tists at least in spirit and in feeling, in general 
culture and refinement, — of pieces of a more 
artistic character, whose beauty and deep senti- 
ment should penetrate the souls of listeners. For 
this what better than extracts from the masses of 
Mozart and others? We might also mention 
many admirable motets, hymus by Marcello, 
quartets, trios, &c., from Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” 
or “St. Paul,” or from his admirable psalms — 
such pieces as we have lately printed in this 
journal ;— much of the old Church of England 
service, &e., &c. There is no lack of good com- 
positions for the purpose, if choirs will but culti- 
vate acquaintance with them, instead of rmging 
everlasting changes on the short form of a psalm- 
tune. Psalm-tunes and waltzes are subject to 
the same fatality in regard to imdefinite multi- 
plication ; beyond a certain number they will 
sound all alike. 

Above all, we would repeat our recommenda- 
tion of the Chorals of Bach. These unite the 
soul and essence of the plain-song of the people, 
with the perfection of artistic treatment. Bach 
has so admirably harmonized these old tanes for 
four voices, that they have, when well performed, 
a beauty and a meaning that is inexhaustible and 
always fresh. These should be sung by a trained 
choir, the larger the better; but their beauty is 
intrinsic, in the harmony itself, and not dependent 
upon mere mass for effect, so that a simple Quar- 
tet choir may sing them to advantage. Study 
the specimens we gave two weeks ago. 

8. Organ voluntaries, fugues, &c., of the high- 
est and noblest kind: — music, which shall per- 
vade the place as with a holier atmosphere, 
mingling with the soul’s silent, heavenly occupa- 
tion, charming the thoughts upward, as by a sort 
of spiral Jacob’s Ladder of the Fague, to heaven- 
lier and purer states, to rapt and full communion 
with the Infinite. This, if it be true organ 
music, ministers to the religions sentiment in the 
same way that the choir does; and better, since 
such music is more impersonal, less narrowed by 
the idea of persons singing, or of thoughts and 
statements sung. Pure instramental music al- 
ways gains upon the preferences of those in whom 
a real love of music is awakened. Of course an 
orchestra might render a like service, were it not 
attended with such difficulties as to make it im- 
practicable, except in the case of great religious 
festivals ; of which our oratorios suggest a type. 





Master Ernst Prraso. — We have several 
times alluded, during the past two years, to the extra- 
ordinary musical talent of this boy, now twelve and 
a half years old. About a year ago we spoke of an 
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effort being made in Boston to raise by subscription 
the means of sending him to Germany for proper 
education. Owing to hard times and to the sudden 
removal of the family to the West, that effort failed. 
But it is now taken up again in real earnest by our 
friend SCHARFENBERG and other artists, amateurs 
and music dealers in New York, who feel, and very 
properly, a certain artistic pride and common sense of 
responsibility in such a case, as if it concerned us all 
that such rare powers should have the best chance of 
a true development secured to them. These gentle- 
men call upon the friends of music here in Boston 
and elsewhere to help them. What their plan is may 
be seen by the following Circular: 

A number of artists and amateurs of music, of the cities of 
New York and Boston, having carefully examined the above- 
named lad, and being convinced that, on account of his remark- 
able and quite unusual talent for music, he is a fit object for 
their particular regard and interest, it is proposed that this 
boy, now twelve and a half years old, should be sent to Ger- 
many for the period of five years, there to be thoroughly edu- 
cated, first in those branches requisite to give him a general 
culture, refinement of taste and artistic tendencies, and after- 
wards specifically in the various branches of the art he has 
chosen for his future profession. 

In order to carry out this plan, it is suggested : 

1st. That all persons, who may feel interested in this under- 
taking, should subscribe, for the period of five years, a certain 
sum, to be paid annually, during the month of June. 

2d. That, when a minimnm amount, say $250 annually, is 
signed, all the contributors have a meeting, at which they shall 
appoint three trustworthy and in every way efficient men, 
whose duty it shall be to carry into effect the plan suggested, 
with such modifications as may seem best to their judgment, 
and into whose hands the amounts subscribed are to be paid 
at the time specified. This committee of three will be required 
to make annually a report, stating what has been accomplished 
during the past year, and furnishing such information as may 
have been received from the various teachers of the boy, &c. 

All those, especially artists and amateurs, who may be induced 
to favor this object, are requested to affix to this circular their 
signature and residence, together with the sum subscribed. 

A copy of the subscription list, with the above 
heading, is in our hands, and it will give us great 
pleasure, as it will to Messrs. Scharfenberg & Luis, 
in New York, to add thereto the names of any friends 
who wish to help on this good work for Art. Most of 
the leading artists, pianists, music-publishers, &c., in 
New York have already signed it. Their subscriptions 
range from $5,00 to $15,00 per annum for the five 
years. Nearly half of the required sum remains yet 
to be raised. We can truly say we never met a case 
of youthful talent, which appeared to us so well to 
warrant general interest and outlay for its full and 
proper education. The boy possesses uncommon 
general intelligence ; a frank, ingenuous, affectionate 
nature ; and his passion for the tone-art is most gen- 
uine. At the age of eleven we heard him play on 
the piano difficult fugues of Bach (of which he 
knew a score or two by heart), Sonatas, &c., with ac- 
curacy and expression. He played a prelude and 
fugue by Mendelssohn at sight; he had no slight mas- 
tery also of the organ and the violin, and he com- 
posed things that indicated more than ordinary inven- 
tive faculty. Poverty has stood in the way not only 
of true musical culture, but also of that general 
schooling and those social influences under which an 
artist should grow up. We trust the friends of music 
now will see to it that he shall lack these benefits no 
longer. It is all-important that whatever is done, 


should be done quickly, 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


The musical clubs of Cambridge students (“ Pie- 
rian Sodality” and “Harvard Glee Club”), gave 
another concert at Lyceum Hall, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, and with no falling off of audience or enthusi- 
asm. The instrumental pieces were the “ Amelie 
Waltzes” by Lumbye, the Brindisi from Traviata, 
a Pot-pourri from Martha, and the Andante move- 
ment of a Trio for Piano, Violin and ’Cello, by Fesca; 
all of which were nicely played. The Club sang 
Mendelssohn’s “ Songs of Home,” “ Drinking Song,” 





and “ Farewell”; ‘“ Good-night,” by Kiicken ” ; 
“Serenade,” by Eisenhofér, and other part-songs, also 
the Ode of Horace: Jnteger vite, §c., and another 
Latin song, to German music, even better than before. 
The Trio “Lift thine eyes,” from “ Flijah,” and 
other Trios and Quartets, were nicely sung by male 
voices. The object of the concert was to raise funds 
for the purchase of a musical library and other per- 
manent conveniences of the two clubs ; which shows 
that the spirit of musical improvement is revived in 
earnest among the undergraduates of Harvard. 


Our military bands are preparing to celebrate the 
morning of the Fourth of July on the Common in 
grand Jullienesque style. The four principal brass 
bands are to join forces, and discourse divers medleys 
of national airs, with aid of gun-powder percussives, 
as arranged for the occasion by Mr. Burditt of the 
Brigade Band. 


“Stella,” of the Worcester Palladium, directs at- 
tention to a feature of our journal, which surely ought 
to make it indispensable to every circle of cultivators 
ot good music in all our towns and cities. Such a 
list of musical pieces of the highest order, which, 
we furnish in the course of a couple of months, 
should be of itself sufficient advertisement. Hear 
“ Stella:” 


The contents of the music pages of Dwight’s Journal 
, Po sae are a new surprise to us week after week. 

ok at the list since the recent commencement of a 
new volume: Solo and Chorus, “‘ Hear my Prayer,” 
by Mendelssohn ; “I wait for the Lord,” from Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise;” Mozart’s “ Ave 
Verum ;” two of Mendelssohn’s Four-part Songs ; 
a beautiful psalm for female voices by Schubert ; and, 
in last week’s paper a choral by Bach, which we trust 
may be to many an incentive to further study of 
these old Lutheran chorals of which we know so 
little. Why will not some of our well-trained choirs, 
like that under Mr. Allen’s direction at the Church 
of the Unity, seize vigorous hold of some of these 
great compositions, and take a sure step towards 
showing how “poor and little worth” most of our 
church music has become ; how great, how sublime 
four-part composition is, and how sadly it has been 
perverted. 


The abstract of the Treasurer’s report of the late 
meeting of the Music Hall Association, copied by us 
last week from the daily papers, contained an error 
in figures, which placed the balance on the wrong 
side. The receipts for the year should have been 
stated as $8,864 15, instead of $5,864 15. From 
this deduct the total expenditures, $7,457 24, and it 
leaves a clear gain for the year of $1,406 91....The 
musical societies of Portland, Me., talk of celebrat- 
ing the first arrival at that port of the great steam- 
ship “‘ Leviathan,” by a musical festival, occupying 
it may be several days. ‘The “ Creation,” choruses 
of Handel, &c., will be performed. Of course they 
must have Formes or some other mighty basso to 
sing : “‘ The Lord created great whales. ...Mrs. J. H. 
Lone, Mr. W. Scuuttze, and Mr. B. J. Lane, 
gave a subscription concert in Newburyport on 
Thursday evening last, (June 17th.)....Mrs. Lone 
and Mr. Lang, in connection with local talent, give 
a Sacred Concert in Lynn, at one of the churches in 
that city on Sunday evening next, on the occasion 
of the opening of a new organ. 


Messrs. Russell & Fuller have just published an 
admirable medium-sized photograph portrait of Beet- 
HOVEN, taken from the large lithograph copy of the 
picture in the Royal Library in Berlin. Our “ Diar- 
ist,” who is familiar with that Library, and who knows 
everything about Beethoven, tells us: “ Schindler 
assured me repeatedly that that portrait was alto- 
gether the best, and I have heard the same from 
many other persons. The small lithograph of the 
same is the one which has the best reputation in 
Germany. Of course during my stay abroad, I 
made every effort to find out what picture gave the 
most correct idea of Beethoven—the man. This is, 





as is evident to every one, not flattered, not idealized. 
It accords very perfectly with Schindler’s description 
of his personal appearance, and in my judgment, 
the photograph in question gives one a better idea of 
how the man actually looked, at about the age of 
forty-eight or fifty, than any other picture of the same 
size whatever.” Our own impression accords with 
this ; we have always found the lithograph referred to 
the most satisfactory of all the portraits of Beet- 
hoven; and yet the present photograph seems actu- 
ally to surpass it. 


There is a plan on foot to furnish New York with 
what it sadly needs, a first class music hall. The 
plan is thus described: “ A number of capitalists 
have secured difteen lots of ground fronting on West 
Fourteenth street, and of sufficient depth to admit of 
a large structure. On these lots will be erected dur- 
ing the present summer a magnificent Concert Hall, 
capable of seating 8,000 persons, and opening on 
extensive conservatories, thereby affording prome- 
nade accommodation for 8,000 more. Located in 
one of the healthiest and breeziest streets of the city, 
and with nothing to interfere with a perfect system of 
ventilation, the hall will be delightfully cool in sum- 
mer, and when the frost comes and external Nature 
is nipped and bare, it will afford all the pleasures of 
a winter garden, with blooming flowers and budding 
exotics to relieve the eye, instead of straight lines to 
weary it.” 


A patent has been secured by Mr. Gustav Schuer- 
mann, of Newgate Street, London, for printing music 
by a process entirely different from the common 
mode of printing in type. Among the advantages 
affirmed to be gained by the new method, are a sav- 
ing of seventy-five per cent in the expense of com- 
position and correction; greater durability of type 
and less expense in its manufacture ; transposition of 
keys easy of effecting, with but slight alteration in 
the type; facility for ornamental music printing ; 
and greater beauty, clearness and sharpness in the 
impressions. 


Both Herr Formes and Herr Tuavsere have 
been suddenly stopped in their Western Concert 
tours; the basso by an attack of bronchitis, which 
has led him to seck repose and cure at Dr. Munde’s 
Water Cure establishment near Northampton, Mass. 
The pianist is called home by private circumstances 
to Europe. Formes is evidently out of favor with 
the London Atheneum, which says: “ All lovers of 
good singing will rejoice to hear that he prefers 
America to the Old Country, and has broken his 
engagement. But his behavior makes the search for 
a basso profondo, to replace him, imperative ; since, 
in this respect, the Covent Garden Company, as it 
stands, is incontestably weak.”....The Mozart In- 
stitution at Frankfort is said to have purchased a 
property, at a high price, near the Eschenheimer 
Gate, for the purpose of establishing #there a conser- 
vatory and a music school. 


The New York MENDEtssoun Union, at their 
fourth concert, on Thursday evening, brought out a 
couple of famous works, which we believe were 
never before publicly pefformed in this country: 
namely, Mendelssohn’s “ Athalie,” and Beethoven’s 
“Ruins of Athens.” . . The great musical 
Festival, with the “Choral Symphony,” &c., will 
commence to-morrow at the Academy of Music. 
. . « The Italian Opera performances have ac- 
quired new interest this week, by taking up Pacini’s 
opera of “ Saffo,”” which was performed in Boston 
many years ago by the first Havana troupe, when 
TEDEsco was in her prime, and never before or since 
unless we are mistaken, in this country. This time 
Gazzanica takes the part of Saffo; ADELAIDE 
Puiuieps, Climene; Brignoxi, Phaon; Gassier, 
Alcandro. - 9 
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Sr. Lours, Mo., June 12.— As a novel as well 
as amusing style of criticism, I send you the follow- 
ing from the Columbia Mirror (Tennessee) : 

“THALBERG AND VIEUXTEMPS. These distin- 
guished individuals are now in Nashville, giving 
high-pressure concerts and selling tickets, when con- 
venient, at two dollars a-piece. A stage-load and a 
half or two stage-loads of ladies and gentlemen went 
down from this place to hear them. THALBERG is 
said to be death, in its most horrid shape, on the 
piano, and it is probably true; while Viruxtzmrs 
is represented as a fiddler of considerable skill, con- 
sidering his opportunities, which he no doubt is. We 
haven’t heard either of them since they were quite 
small; and unless they come out here and reduce the 
price of tickets to their value—say about sixty-two 
and-a-half cents per dozen—it is possible that we 
shan’t hear them any more. When we ride forty 
miles, at an expense of at least ten dollars, extras 
not ineluded, to hear a couple of itinerant Dutch- 
men torture a brace of unoffending instruments 
into fits, until the very spirit of music howls in sym- 
pathy, if somebody will have the kindness to cave in 
our head with a brick-bat, we'll feel greatly obliged 
to him. 

Bat seriously. THatnere and Vieuxtemps have 
never done us any harm that we know of, and we 
don’t suppose they intend to. We wouldn’t much 
mind hearing their music, for no doubt it is very 
nearly, if not quite, as good as that of the common 
run of Dutchmen, which, as the latter will tell you, 
is saying a good deal.” 

These artists gave two concerts here this weck 
to good houses, considering the very unfavorable 
weather. Mme. D’Aneri (the only new attraction) 
created a very favorable impression — excepting with 
the everlasting “ Rataplan,” which would not go 
down with the St. Louis public. Tuannera and 
VrieuxtTemps out-did themselves. 

Both played beautifully, and their duets were per- 
fection. They left a more favorable impression than 
on their former visits. Perrine (the Tenor) was the 
general favorite, being encored almost in everything 
he sang. The duets between Madame D’Angri and 
himself were really gems, and alone worth the 
price of admission. Taking it altogether, our gener- 
ally cold audiences were more delighted with those 
concerts than any we have had for some time, and 
we hope these artists will soon visit us again. 

Formes, under the auspices of Strakoscn, will 
be here on the second and third of July. He will do 
well here,—the German element especially will turn 
out in full force. 





New Haven, Conn., Junr 16.— The “ City of 
Elms,” as I think I have mentioned once before, can 
by no means lay claim to the title of a musical 
place. Yet the meaning of the word “concert” is 
well enough known here, to make the attendance of 
such an entertainment a requisite of fashion. Conse- 
quently, when sundry small advertisements in the 
daily papers and large placards around the streets, 
have duly announced the forthcoming event, and the 
auspicious night has arrived, students and school-girls 
(the chief components of society in this place) may 
be seen flockin$ in pairs, like doves to their windows, 
to Brewster's Hall. This latter is a very pretty, 
chaste-looking room, containing an organ, and capa- 
ble of seating, by exact calculation, six hundred and 
twenty-ight persons, minus hoops. My first intro- 
duction to it was on the occasion of a concert given 
a few nights ago by your Germania Band, who, hav- 
ing been engaged for the Wooden Spoon Exhibition, 
took the opportunity to make themselves more gene- 
rally heard. As I invariably have to buy a few 
months’ ruralizing with the almost total loss of all 
musical enjoyment during the summer, I was glad of 
a chance to hear melody and harmony of any kind, 
and so, though the programme was of the lightest 
character, I took possession of one of the 628 seats. 
There were about twenty performers, who seemed to 
have two sets of instruments with them, which formed, 
respectively, a full brass band and a small orchestra. 
The effect of the former, in that miniature music hall, 
would have satisfied ¢ven friend “ Trovator”’ ; I could 











not but think of him when my ears were nearly split- 
ting with the first march, and heartily wished him in 
my place. Nevertheless, the brass instruments were 
very finely played; much better than most of the 
others, of which several, too, were sadly out of tune. 
Besides sundry waltzes, galops, and polkas, among 
which I noticed Musard’s newest, the Champagne 
Galop, Cuckoo Polka, we had an Overture or two, 
one by Reissiger, ang the second, not that to “ Stra- 
della,” as was put down in the programme, but some 
other, unknown to me. Sundry pot-pourris and 
arrangements filled up the programme, one of the 
former jumbling together, in a most unmerciful man- 
ner, the Russian National Hymn, Wait for the Wag- 
on, Old Folks at Home, Hail Columbia, God save 
the Queen, ete., ending, of course, with ‘ Yankee 
Doodle bedevilled.” Altogether, the ordering of the 
programme showed no great deference for the public 
taste of this city, and nowhere was this more manifest 
than in the two solos; the one for Cornet-a-Piston, 
played by Mr. Eichler, the other, for Violoncello, by 
W. Fries. W. Eichler’s performance, I regret to 
say, did not make one forget Konig —and some of 
the solo-bits for the same instrument in the ensemble 
pieces were far better played. The piece, however, 
must be acknowledged to be entirely novel — Varia- 
tions on the last new air, i. e., “the Merry Swiss 
Boy.” When Mr. Fries’s turn came, I was all ex- 
pectation, having heard so much of this gentleman 
through your Journal, that I was glad to judge of 
him for myself. I did not expect any very profound 
composition under the circumstances, and when he 
played a charming Swiss-sounding introduction, (and 
very beautifully) thought that I should perhaps hear 
Proch’s “ Alpen horn,” or something similar. Judge 
of my astonishment, when the “ Merry Swiss Boy” 
again fell upon my ear! I confess that I was not a 
little indignant, and still consider this mode of pro- 
ceeding rather an insult to the New Haven public. 
What if, as was doubtless the case, half the audience 
did not notice anything unusual — is this the way to 
educate the public, to further the cause of good mu- 
sic? It was bad enough to give one set of variations 
on so trite a subject —though the latter arrangement 
was really an artistic one — but to bring it up twice in 
one concert, that was going rather too far. I have 
heard the hope expressed that this band will not come 


again till they have learnt to play some new pieces. 
If the general taste for music is not very much 


developed here, there is still a small “ Band of 
Brothers,” who plod quietly but unceasingly on their 
way, seeking to improve themselves by constant prac- 
tice, and others by letting them occasionally hear the 
result of their efforts. Several “ Soirées Musicales” 
have been given, at private houses, this winter, the 
programme of one of which is worth copying : 


Wedding March, (for four hands). Mendelssohn. 
Adelaide, (Vocal). Beethoven. 
Variations for Violin and Piano. De Beriot. 
Jubilee Overture, (for 8 hands). Weber. 
Duet from Puritani, (Vocal) Bellini. 
Concerto for Violin and Piano. De Beriot. 
11 Segreto, (Vocal). Donizetti. 

Auber. 


Masaniello, (8 hands). 
The good has certainly the preponderance here. 
A small singing club, too, has been steadily practising 
Oratorio music for some months; they have taken 
“ Elijah,” and are now stadying “St. Paul.” All these 
are refreshing signs of an earnest striving for the 
good cause, and as another, I may add that I have 
met with quite a number of very attentive readers of 
the “ Journal.” 

From the pretty village of Farmington comes the 
rumor that some Quartet concerts will again be given 
there this summer, by the same performers as hereto- 
fore. Not quite the same, either, for I much fear 
that Mr. Mosenthal, who is only just recovering from 
a dangerous illness in New York, will not yet be able 
to join his companions by that time. 

i was not a little surprised to see “ Trovator’s ” last 
letter dated from New York. Has he acted upon his 
Mormon Italian friend’s suggestion, and brought over 
the eight cantatrice to make his fortune for him?! I 
should not think, however, that this was the best 
season for such an enterprise. an fa 








Special Atices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Pablished by O. Ditson & Co. 


Vocal, with Piano. 
“Tue Buccaneer,’ Grand 
G. W. Stratton. 


Selections from 
Tragic Opera. 
Like as the flowret, 
Flora, art thou yet true, 
Ye winds of heaven, 
O, let my heart be free, 

The fair fame which this new American Opera has 
won already, after the performance of only a scanty 
selection from its vocal beauties before a select few, 
claims the full attention of all music lovers for these 
issues, which are to be followed by others, selected and 
arranged by the author. Those named above are some 
of the more simple, ballad-like portions of the Opera, 


but still full of real dramatic pathos and sufficiently 
elaborate to excite the interest of the cultivated vocal- 


ist. 
Mountains of Life. Quartette. J. G. Clarke. 
An excellent Quartette for the Church as well as for 
the home circle, on Sabbath evenings. 
Little Dorritt’s Love, Macfarren. 
' Simple and unpretentious, but heartfelt and touch- 
ng. 
My Little Sue, Lucius H. Parish. 
Graceful and pretty. 
Kitty alone and I. Song and Chorus. Thompson. 
Bridal Morn. Ballad. J. L. Hatton. 
A beautiful parlor song, light and gay in style, in- 
troducing the joyous tinkle of the wedding bells in the 
accompaniment, thus imparting an airy and pictur- 
esque character to the whole. 
There is an isle, a bonny isle. Song. Kirk. 
A new edition of this lovely little ballad, which has 
long been treasured as a real gem by the few who 
were aware of its existence. Once known, it will 
become a universal favorite. 
Wait till I put on my bonnet. Song.  Minasi. 
Easy and pretty, with a hand ly illustrated title 





Instrumental. 
Bombardone Mazurka. H. Aug. Pond. 


For a Mazurka, which does not require much execu- 
tion in the player and still sounds full and brilliant, 
which captivates the ear of the many, and gracefully 
accompanies the steps in this characteristic dance, 
this composition is exactly ‘* the thing.” 


Cradle Song, by Kiicken, transcribed by — Oesten. 
A fine arrangement which fully developes the beauty 

of the well known air of Kucken’s. 
D’ Albert. 


French Polka. 
Sprightly and light. Excellent dance music. The 
title page has a likeness of the imperial prince of 


France, in colors, done true to life. 
Fantasia on Airs from Mozart’s Operas. For 


three Performers on One Pianoforte. 
This veteran among the writers of piano music for 
the advance of pupils, has hardly written anything 
more indispensable to the judicious teacher than his 
series of concertant Fantasias for three players on one 
piano, which are calculated even more than duets to 
develop the sense of rhythm in the pupil, and teach 
him that firmness and equality in time, which many a 
ready player is so sadly wanting. The series, called 
the “Three Amateurs,”’ of which this Fantasia is a 
number, is intended for players of some address. The 
other numbers, which are already published, comprise 
Fantasias on Airs from Norma, on Airs from Donizetti's 
Operas, on Irish and on Scotch Airs. Independent of 
this set, but of the same difficulty, there is a set of six 
operatic Overtures, arranged also for six hands, viz: 
Tancredi, Fra Diavolo, Freisthutz, Don Giovanni, 
Barbiere, and Figaro, all of which are published. 


Alicia Schottisch. A. Mayer. 
Forget me not Waltz. A. Mayer. 
Peach blow Schottisch. Pond. 


Books. 


A New anv Screntiric Sevr-Instructine 
ScHoo, FOR THE VIOLIN, on an entirely dif- 
ferent Method from any work of the kind here- 
tofore offered to the Public in this Country, 
intended for Beginners, Amateurs, Business 
Players, and Teachers. In Three Parts, Com- 
plete in one volume. By George Saunders. 


This work contains a large t of val in- 
struction for all grades of violinists, and, while it fur- 
nishes the rudi its of a th gh knowledge of Vio- 
lin playing to those just commencing their studies in 
this branch of music, it also imparts numerous hints 
and facts of great practical importance to advanced 
players The music compriser nearly two hundred 
popular tunes, thirteen sets of cotillons, and a good 
variety of Contra, Spanish, and Fancy dances, with 
proper figures appended. 
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